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The four pathologists huddled 
iround the stainless steel table at 
Baylor University Medical Center, 
examining a human skull. They 
worked slowly and cautiously, seek- 
ing proof that the bones belonged to 
the man accused of killing John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

Then they spotted a hole in a 
bone of the inner ear. 

/ Identity tentatively confirmed. 
After almost 18 years of questions 
and speculation, the people in the 
autopsy room had the first hint that 
the body in Lee Harvey Oswald’s 
grave was indeed the body of Lee 
Harvey Oswald. 

“We were delighted. We knew 
we were homing in,” said Dr. Linda 
Norton, head of the team. 

The 31-year-old doctor, an associ- 
ate medical examiner in Birming- 
ham, Ala., methodically described 
the long hole in the bone of the ear 
as a court reporter took notes and a 
friend of Oswald’s widow video- 
k taped the j 

As Dr. Norton i 
^spme who hac 
mation, some who had 
against it — listened i 

“Luckily, I was " 
part about the 
probably would 
said Thomas Boswell, an attorney 
for the Fort Worth cemetery where 
the body was buried. 

The procedure of looking for scars 
and comparing dental records, 
which is common practice when bo- 
dies are mutilated and must be iden- 
tified, began and ended in the most 
uncommon ways. 

At,9:55 ajn. Sunday, the body, 
encased in a plywood and cardboard 
box, was rolled down the linoleum 
hallway in the basement of the 
medical center by a procession of 
about 40 men and women. They 
filed into a waiting room, leaving 
only Michael H. B. Eddowes, the 
man who had fought for the exhu- 
mation for three years, waiting in 
the hall. 

The 78-year-old author, who has 
maintained that the body in the 



grave belonged to a Kussian spy, not 
Oswald, stood tall, wearing a black 
hat and carrying a briefcase. He 
peered in, knowing soon the world 
would have the answer. 

“This is Mr. Eddowes. Can he go 
in?” Eddowes*. secretary asked hos- 
pital personnel. The answer was no. 
He went to the cafeteria to eat 
boiled chicken with sauce. 

> See MEDICAL on Page 13 
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MEDICAL — From Page One 

Inside the beige-tiled autopsy room. Dr. Nor- 
ton, Dr. Vincent DiMaio, medical examiner of 
Bexar County in San Antonio; Dr. James Cot- 
tone, specialist in dental pathology from San 
Antonio, and Dr. Irving Sopher, West Virginia 
medical examiner and expert in forensic dentist- 
ry, began. 

The first comment recorded was not describ- 
ing the body, but listing the lawyers and observ- 
ers. Then Dr. Norton began. The body smelled 
“musty and was in an advanced state of decom- 
position," Dr. Norton said. 

Pieces of tissue and clothing clung to the 
skeleton, which was covered with blue and green 
mold. “Everything was mushy and amorphous," 
DiMaio said. 

The doctors then found two rings on the left 
little finger. They were removed and taken to 
Marina Porter Oswald for identification. She rec- 
ognized them as a wedding ring and another ring 
i with a red stone. 

The height of the body was measured. It 
was estimated at 5 feet 9 inches, the same height 
recorded in the first autopsy but 2 inches shorter 
than recorded when Oswald was in the Marines. 

The pathologists then studied the condition 
of the remains and the molds on it, estimating 
the man had been dead about 18 years. 

As the doctors worked meticulously, three 
rings of security guards protected them from 
curiosity seekers. Because the body was decom- 
posed, it remained In the rotting oak coffin. 

The skull was sawed off and placed on the 
autopsy table. It was then that the doctors found 
the critical hole in the ear they had been seeking. 
When Oswald was 6, he had undergone a mas- 
toidectomy, where a piece of bone in the ear is 
removed. In the first autopsy, no mention was 
made of the missing piece of bone. 

The doctors proceeded to the most important 
part. Sopher and Cottone moved into action, 
slowly positioning an X-ray machine around the 
teeth. It was slow and tricky work. Dental X- 
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rays ideally should be taken at 45-degree angles. 
However, the X-rays from Oswald’s Marine days 
were several degrees off, and the pathologists 
had to take the new X-rays at the same angle. 

“We were very careful," Cottone said. “In 
the end, we will not be judged by the public or 
press, but by our peers." , \ ' . 

A report on the autopsy will be published in 
a medical journal, officials said. 

Sixteen times the camera clicked. The shape 
and placing of 10 fillings were compared. They 
all matched. 

“With 10 fillings, there was a lot of grist for 
the mill," Sopher said. “We had a lot to work 
from, so it made our work much easier." 

After the first set of X-rays, the teeth were 
cleaned and another set of pictures was taken. 
Four X-rays were key factors in identifying the 
body as Oswald’s, Sopher said. Soft dental mate- 
rial was placed in the mouth cavity. Yellowish 
casts were made of the lower and upper teeth. 
Indentations, where the fillings were, could be 
seen. | 

“It’s (comparing dental X-rays to X-rays 
taken after death) what we do every day,” 
Sopher said. “Using teeth for identification is 
standard procedure <— a slow but effective 
process." / t . 

Three hours and 50 minutes after they had 
begun, it was over. The doctors all agreed it was 

Oswald who had been buried in the grave 18 
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years ago. 

“Beyond any doubt," Dr. Norton announced, 
“and I mean any doubt, the individual buried 
under the name Lee Harvey Oswald in Rose Hill 
Cemetery is in fact Lee Harvey Oswald." 

Conspiracy theory deflated. v 

Dr. Norton explained the results to Oswald’s ! 
widow, Eddowes and the lawyers. Then the doc- 
tors took the elevator to a conference room to tell 


the world. 
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The skull was placed back in the coffin, 
which was placed back in the holding case and 
wheeled out of the autopsy room. 
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